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ST. JEAN D’ACRE. 


Acre (Sr. JEAN pv’), a town of Syria, on the 
sea-coast, (N. lat. 32° 54’, E. lon. 35° 4’,) 
and on a small promontory, which, with 
Mount Carmel lying to the south, forms a cir- 
cular bay. Acre has been differently named 
at different times: it was first the Accho of 
the Scriptures.* During the sovereignty of 
the Greeks in Syria, and under the liberal 
auspices of the first Ptolemy, who enlarged 
and beautified it, it took his name, and was 
called Ptolemais.+ The name of Acco was 
revived after it fell into the hands of the Sa- 
racens. Since then, it has borne the title of 
Acra, or, as rendered in French—Acre. 

Acre is well known in the history of tho 
Crusades, having been taken, in 1191, by 
Philip Augustus of France, and Richard I. 
of England. This siege commenced a.p. 1189, 
and was concluded in July, a.p. 119}. Gib- 
bon thus finely speaks of it :— 


FIRST SIEGE OF ACRE. 

“T shall not expatiate on the story of this 
memorable siege, which lasted nearly two 
years, and consumed, in a narrow space, the 
forces of Europe and Asia. Never did the 
flame of enthusiasm burn with fiercer and more 
destructive rage. At the sound of the holy 
trumpet, the Moslems of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and the oriental provinces, assembled under 
the servant of the prophet, Conrad. Nine 
battles, not unworthy of the name, were 
fought in the neighbourhood of Mount Car- 
mel, with such vicissitude of fortune, that in 
one attack, the Sultan (Saladin) forced his 
way into the city; that in one sally, the 
Christians penetrated to the royal tent. The 
Latin camp was thinned by famine, the sword, 
and the climate; but the tents of the dead 
were replenished with new pilgrims, who ex- 
aggerated the strength and speed of their 
approaching countrymen. The vulgar were 
astonished by the report, that the pope him- 
self, with an innumerable crusade, was ad- 
vanced as far as Constantinople, and the 
march of the emperor filled the east with 
more serious alarms. 

“ At length, in the spring of the second year, 
the royal fleets of France and England cast 
anchor in the bay of Acre, and the siege was 
more vigorously prosecuted by the youthful 
emulation of the two kings, Philip Augustus 
and Richard Plantagenet. After every re- 
source had been tried, and every hope was 
exhausted, the defenders of Acre submitted 
to their fate; a capitulation was granted, but 
their lives and liberties were taxed at the 
hard conditions of a ransom of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, the deliverance of 
one hundred nobles, and fifteen hundred in- 
ferior captives, and the restoration of the 
wood of the Holy Cross.}” 





* Judges, c. i. v. 31—32. 

+ Keland, Palestina Illustrata, liii, p. 534. 

t Gibbon, Decline aud Fall of the$Roman Empire. 
oungman’s editivu, p. ilul. 
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SUCCESSIVE SIEGES. 

Having fallen, with all its Saracenic orna- 
ments, into the hands of the Christians, it 
next passed from these to the Mahommedans* 
by conquest, and from the Mahommedans to 
the Christians again, till at length it fell un- 
der the power of the Arabs, after a long and 
sanguine siege.t+ It is said to have been then 
laid utterly waste, in revenge for the blood it 
had cost its besiegers ; after which, in tho 
emphatic language of one of the most eloquent 
historians, “ a mournful and solitary silence 
prevailed along the coast, which had so long 
resounded with the Wortp’s Depart.” 


ANCIENT REMAINS. 

Of the three periods above mentioned, in 
which it was successively under the sway of 
the Greeks, Saracens, and Christians, there 
exist many remains. 

Of the Pro.emzan splendour, no perfect 
monument remains ; but throughout the town 
are seen shafts of red and grey granite, and 
marble pillars, used as thresholds to large 
doorways, or lying neglected on the ground. 
Of these nearly two hundred are to be counted 
in the town. 

The Saracenic remains are only to be par- 
tially traced in the inner walls of the town. 
which have themselves been so often broken 
down and repaired, as to leave little visible 
of the original work ; and all the mosques, 
fountains, bazaars, and other buildings, are in 
a style rather Turkish than Arabic, excepting 
perhaps an old Khan or caravanserai, which 
might perhaps be attributed to the Saracen 

e. 


The Curisa1an ruins are altogether gone, 
scarcely leaving a trace of the spot on which 
they stood. The Cathedral church of St. An- 
drew, the church of St. John the Almsgiver, 
the magnificent palace of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, all mentioned by Maundrell, are no 


longer to be seen. Even the three Gothic 
arches mentioned by Dr. Clarke,§ and called 
by the English sailors “ King Richard’s Pa- 
lace,” have been razed to the ground. 


ACRE REBUILT. 


Maundrell, even so late as the year 1696, 
after recapitulating the advantages of its situ- 
ation both by sea and land, says, “ Notwith- 
standing all these advantages, it has never 
been able to recover itself, since its last fatal 
overthrow. For besides a large Kane, in 
which the French factors have taken up thei 


* Sultau Serapha, upon the Christians breahing 
their oath, aud massacring in one day niueteen Sai 
cen merchants, laid siege to Acre, with an army 
160,000 iufentry, and 60,000 cavalry, and took the 
city a.p. 1291. This tvok place upou the fifth o 
April, during so great a tempest, that the fugitiv 
from the garrison, unable to reach the ships in the bay 
perished in the waves. The spirited description of th 
confusion and slaughter that ensued on the capture 0 
the city, may be seen preserved in the “ Gesta Dei 
Francos,”’ Hanov. \611. 

+ Buckingham's Travels in Palestine, p. 72- 

t Gibbon’s Hist. Youugman’s edition, p. 1107. 

§ Clarke's Travels, vol. ii p. 379: 
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quarters, and a mosque, and a few poor cot- 
tagers, you see nothing here but a vast spa- 
cious ruin.”* It has risen again, however, 
from its ashes since that period, as its recent 
state will testify, for it was much strength- 
ened, beautified, and improved. '‘I'his restora- 
tion was due to Sheik Daher, who, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, strengthened 
the town, and revived its commerce. Djezzar 
Pasha, his successor, fortified the place very 
strongly, and built a new mosque, according 
to the Turkish fashion, adorning it with co- 
lumns that once belonged to the old Greek 
edifices of neighbouring cities. The streets of 
Acre are narrow, aud the houses, which are 
of stone, have flat roofs, Europeans carry to 
Acre, cloth, lead, tin, &c., and receive in ex- 
change cotton and rice. The port is small, 
and not deep, yet it is ono of the best along 
the coast. 


DEFENCE OF ACRE BY SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 
The great celebrity of Acre, in modern 
times, is owing to Bonaparte’s attempt to 
storm the place in the spring of 1799, when 
he entered Syria at the head of 12,500 men. 
The obstinate defence of the garrison, com- 
manded by Djezzar, and aided by Sir Sidney 
Smith,+ with English sailors, saved Acre 
from the repeated assaults of the French 
general, who, after spending more than sixty 
days before it, and losing nearly 3,000 men, 
retreated to Egypt. After the siege of 1799, 
the fortifications were repaired. In 1832, 
Acre stood another siege, whereby it fell into 
the hands of Mehemet Ali, the present Pasha 
of Egypt, who took it from the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople, his master, on the 2d of July. 


TAKING OF ACRE, NOV. 3, 1840. 


An officer on board the Thunderer, thus 
describes the late bombardment, whereby the 
British arms have been crowned with such 
success :— 

“ With the Admiral, six other line-of-bat- 
tle ships, besides five or six frigates, four 
steamers, and the Turkish Admiral, we at- 
tacked Acre. Tho sight of the ships going 
in to engage, and taking up their positions 
under the heavy fire of the batteries, was the 
most magnificent I ever witnessed. One line 
of fortifications mounted eighty 24 and 32 
pounders, besides twenty or thirty 13 and 18 
inch mortars. The ships poured in their 
broadsides in the most terrific manner. It 
was one continued roar of guns, and the smoke 
darkened the atmosphere. 


® Maundeell’s Journey, p. 72. 

+ But for the arrival of Sir Sidney Smith, Djezzar 
Pacha, who had actually evacuated Caissa, a well- 
fortified town at the foot of Mouut Carmel, was pre- 
paring to make good his retreat, and convey away his 
Womey and treasure. Our gallant countryman, how- 
ever, having auchored in the road of Caissa with an 
English squadron, depuied a French engineer (Col. 
Phillipeaux) to aid him in fortifying the town. The 
Pacha, thus assisted aud animated, determined to co- 
operate with the Evglish squadrou in the defence of 
the town, The result is well kuown. 
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“ We commenced the action about two 
o’clock ; and about 4, the most terrific explo- 
sion that could be imagined took place on 
shore. One of their magazines, containing 
five hundred barrels of powder, blew up, over 
which were stationed two thousand soldiers, 
the whole of whom were buried in the ruins, 
which covered the space of one acre. Many 
women and children were also killed by the 
explosion. By 6 o’clock, we drove them from 
all their guns except two or three. At sun- 
set we ceased firing, and the batteries also 
stopped their fire. We then hauled off into 
deep water for the night. At 12 o’clock, a 
boat came off from the shore to say that the 
troops were evacuating the town, and a force 
was immediately sent ashore, and possession 
taken. 

“ The ruins of the magazine were the most 
dreadful sight the mind could imagine. The 
Turks, and Egyptians in the Turkish service, 
were busy pulling the dead bodies from the 
rubbish, and possessing themselves of every 
article of clothing, which better suited their 
taste than their own. 

“We found in the town, two or three hun- 
dred pieces of brass cannon, fifty or sixty 
mortars, and I do not know how many iron 
ones; but there were one hundred and twenty 
mounted on the sea batteries, from 24 to 84 
pounders. The town is filled with stores and 
ammunition. The largest magazine contains 
eight thousand barrels of powder, and a very 
large quantity of shot and shells. The moun- 
taineers have brought in three thousand pri- 
soners, and three Frenchmen amongst them.” 

Another letter from St. Jean d’Acre, by an 
eye-witness, dated Nov. 5, thus glowingly 
describes the aspect of the desolated town :— 

“The town having surrendered yesterday 
morning, I went on shore and explored the 
scene of death. The sight of the place was 
truly piteous—a more heart-rending spectacle 
cannot be conceived. Both in the streets and 
round the walls of Acre, death, desolation, 
extreme misery, and wretchedness, are the 
only words I canuse. Indeed, in the present 
moment of excitement, I feel myself quite in- 
capable of writing a calm description. ‘The 
town is a complete mass of ruins—not a house 
in the place, however small, that has escaped 
the fury of our shot. Guns burst, some dis- 
mounted, others damaged, appear in all quar- 
ters. Everything bears the most ample wit- 
ness of the matchless precision of our guns. 
The place was deemed impregnable, and 1 
must say I never have yet seen a fortress 
more amply provided with all the munitions 
of war. The walls are armed with one hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of heavy ordnance, be- 
sides eighteen heavy mortars on the sea fences, 
and I should certainly say, that in the hands 
of an European garrison, no force could take 
it. The ordnance stores of every description, 
and all in excellent order, are incredible—in 
this respect, the value of the place is immense. 
Excepting as a strong fortification, Acre is 
2c2 
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nothing—a wretched town. I visited the 
place where the magazine blew up yesterday.* 
The havoc is truly dreadful, as at the moment 
of explosion it was full of men, and the whole 
neighbourhood was torn up, as it were, from 
the very bowels of the earth, and scattered in 
great masses in every direction—men, women, 
children, horses, and asses, intermingled in 
the most ghastly manner. The appearance 
of the spot reminded me most strikingly of 
the crater of Vesuvius. A vast hollow, about 
a mile in circumference, is now presented, 
surrounded to a great distance with dead 
bodies.” 

Poetry has also crowned this terrific taking 
of Acre, as will be seen by the following ner- 
vous lines from “ The Times” :— 


(Britain loquitur.) 
Now ye ramparts! I am near you, 
Strengthening your inviolate town, 
For the flag of England hastens, 
Not to sav., but smite you down. 
From a thousand mouths of terror, 
Bolt ou bolt is volleying fast, 
And above the smoky darkness, 
England's banuer crowns the mast. 
Slowly yields each solid bulwark, 
To that iron tempest’s power ; 
*Till, as from a flaming furnace, 
Leaps tu heaven the central tower. 
Death is now in Acre’s chambers, 
Horror cramps each living heart, * 
And the few surviving warriors, 
Or'er the shattered walls depart. 
Joun STERLING. 


Acre has been called “ the key-stone of the 
East;” and how important the possession of 
this fortified citadel is, Daniel Clarke, the 
traveller, has forcibly related. It is in good 
hands now, and such as bid fair to retain it. 

Clarke thus speaks: — 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PORT OF ACRE. 


The port of Acre is bad; but it is better 
than any other along the coast. The posses- 
sion of Acre extends the influence of its gover- 
nor even to Jerusalem. It enables its posses- 
sor to shut up the country, and keep its inha- 
bitants in subjection. All the rice, which is 
the staple food of the people, enters by this 
avenue; the lord of Acre may, if it so please 
him, cause a famine to be felt even over all 
Syria. Djezzar Pacha used to insist that the 
key of a public granary is the mightiest engine 
of military operation, and thus it was, that he, 
an old man pent up in a small tower by the 
sea-side, possessed so extraordinary an empire. 
Hence, too, we find Acro to have been the 
last place from which the Christians were ex- 
pelled from the Holy Land; and hence, its 


® The Eastern Observer, of Smyrna, in alluding to a 
second explosion which has taken place at Acre, re- 
ports that a number of poor Arab women were there, 
seeking amoug the ruins. the dead bodies of their hus- 
bands and relatious. These, he supposes, amounted 
to one hundred, and it is probable they all met a me- 
lancholy fate by the explosion. 
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tranquil possession, notwithstanding the in- 
significant figure it makes in the map of this 
great continent, is of more importance than 
the greatest armies, under the most victorious 
leader ever sent for the invasion of the coun- 
try. 


SONG. 


(For the Mirror.) 
THeERE’s a mystical joy ever beaming 
That enchants every hour of our days, 
In youth, be we waking, or dreaming, 
That lights the whole world with its rays: 
Ih! ask. and the lover will name, 
Whence had this bright magic its birth, 
“ Like a star, he would answer, it came 
From heaven to unite us on earth!” 


For the lights of the planets above us, 
‘So chaste, nor so lovely appear, 
Till the eyes of the sweet ones that love us, 
Look up to that love-lighted sphere ! 
Yes, ’tis love ! in whose halo our faces 
With youth’s vernal freshness renew, 
If we walked in the footsteps she traces, 
T'would be summer the whole year through ! 
J. F. 


THE “MAITRE DE DANSE” IN 
AMERICA. 


Nationat characteristics are not easily ef- 
faced. It has been remarked, and with truth, 
that in the foundation of a colony, the Spa- 
niards commence by building a church, the 
English a tavern, and the French a dancing- 
saloon. I was travelling in SAmerica, and 
had arrived at the frontier of the country in- 
habited by the Indians. It was within the 
recesses of an extensive forest that my guide 
conducted me, where we encountered the 
Cayongas, a tribe belonging to a nation of the 
Iroquois. In a large barn-like structure, we 
discovered about twenty of these savages, 
both men and women, ludicrously bedecked, 
the ears fantastically ornamented, plumes of 
feathers upon their heads, and rings through 
their nostrils. A Frenchman of diminutive 
stature, powdered and frizzled a-la-mode, 
dressed in a light green coat, satin waistcoat, 
the front of his shirt and ruffles of muslin, 
was scraping on a fiddle, and dancing to an 
old French air, before the delighted savages. 
Monsieur Violet, (that was his name) it ap- 
pears, was “maitre de danse” to these barba- 
rians, receiving in return for his lessons, bea- 
ver skins, &c. He had been a lackey in the 
service of General Rochambaud, during the 
American war. Remaining at New York 
after the departure of our army, he resolved 
to teach the beaux-arts to the unenlightened 
Americans. His views extending with his 
success, our modern Orpheus, aimed at the 
civilization of the wandering hordes of the 
New World. In speaking to me of the In- 
dians, he always addressed them as “ the 
Messieurs Sauvages,” and “the Dames Sau- 
vages.” We extolled the agility of his pupils, 
and I must confess I never before witnessed 


* Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv. pp. 89—90. 














such antics. Monsieur Violet, placing his 
little violin scientifically upon his breast, and 
turning his instrument, cried out “to your 
places !”_ And the whole gang leaped like a 
band of demons. Monsieur Violet is illustra- 
tive of the peculiar characteristic of his coun- 
trymen. T. H 


ROSE BENGALI. 


You knew well the famous Rose Bengali? 
Rose, the Italian singer, who was so lively, 
so beautiful, and who made beautiful days for 
nearly all the theatres of Italy; Rose Bengali, 
so delicious in comedy, so sublime a lyric tra- 
gedian; Rose, who inspired Donizetti with his 
most impassioned creations, Bellini with his 
sweetest breathings, and all contemporary 
masters with their most dulcet and touching 
melodies; Rose, who was born like the birds, 
to sing and to love, and who had loved so 
much and sang so well all her life; Rose, who 
made the noblest seigniors of Naples, Milan, 
and Venice, die of ennui and despair; Rose, 
finally, the very sister of pleasure, but whose 
warm heart made her a sister of charity—this 
child of the world as good as a child of hea- 
ven—she, with all this brilliant youthfulness, 
this beauty almost divine, all this talent, all 
this genius, this royalty without sceptre or 
diadem, which commanded all hearts—Rose 
Bengali, alas!—But I dream; you, perhaps, 
do not know the woman—the marvel of whom 
T speak; I will enlarge my denotment. 

For such as love material forms, behold the 
portrait of Rose Bengali, designed by a Flo- 
rentine artist, and which I have here before 
me, to distract or sooth me as I gaze; it is a 
portrait of the simplest kind, the most natu- 
ral, graceful, and ravishing, that you can ima- 
gine. Judge yourself! Rose is standing 
against a bush of roses, at her feet a harp; 
the young girl contemplates the heavens, the 
infinite and unknown, while at the same time, 
her fingers make one of the chords of that har- 
monious instrument tremble, as with a sigh, 
or with a prayer, a tone of enthusiasm or love. 
She is clothed in white; her tunic, with its 
floating folds, is gathered in a knot, leaving 
her arms exposed—arms the best made, and 
most charming in the world. The beauty of 
Rose is one of those perfections with which 
one sometimes meets in the south of Italy; 
the clearness of the lines, the delicacy of the 
contours, the fire and vivacity in the glance, 
which yet excludes neither sweetness nor mo- 
desty, the lustrous expression of the features 
which reveals the soul upon the face, the thou- 
sand treasures which the dazzling palette of 
the painter can produce, but which escape, 
alas! the puissance of the writer. When one 
admires altogether those large glorious eyes, 
which fascinate from afar with their glance, 
those magnificent tresses which play upon her 
nude neck, those graces which haunt her 
movements, and flit about her transparent 
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robes, that front whose purity is exquisite, 
that mute mouth which breathes perfume in its 
sighs, all that delicious person, elegant, beau- 
tiful, and perfect, it is difficult, it is impossible 
not to surrender one’s self up to the charms 
of such a spectacle, to the ravishing ideas with 
which you are surrounded, and to the splendid 
effect of which she is the cause. 

For those who love the realities of biogra- 
phy, here are biographic details. Rose Ben- 
gali was young, feeble, and little; she was 
unfortunate, and of poor parents. At the age 
of ten years, she met with a celebrated actress, 
whose name I do not know, and asked alms 
of her. The actress took pity on the pretty 
child, and kissed her beautiful eyes, and shook 
her hand dearly; she spoke to her, questioned 
her of her home, clothed her in choice gar- 
ments, placed her at her table, and took her 
to her heart; she even gave her a piano, mas- 
ters, and music, and Rose became, in a few 
years, all that I have told you, as if in an 
instant. 

Lastly, for those who love romantic histo- 
ries, here is an adventure which very much 
resembles a romance. In 1838, Rose Bengali 
was the favourite actress of the Theatre of 
La Scala, at Milan; her dramatic triumphs 
had made the young prima donna a veritable 
woman of fashion; she had a palace of marble, 
a villa on the borders of the lake, a carriage 
drawn by horses of Bohemia, numerous and 
skilful servants, flambeau-bearers, negroes, 
and a pack of hounds. The apartment of 
Rose herself, resembled a vast saloon, swim- 
ming in waves of golden light; every evening, 
thither crowded, to throw themselves at her 
feet, all the youth, opulence, and aristocracy 
of Milan; it was they who spread at the feet 
of this worshipped idol, their wit, love, gal- 
lantry, ducats, bouquets, and madrigals. But, 
alas! listen a little; in this pillow so soft and 
so downy, and so beautifully adorned with 
rich things, there glided in soon a something 
—a crumpled leaf, a thorn, which came to 
interrupt these dreamy joys, and dissipate 
these happy dreams. This that happened to 
the sweet chantress of Milan was something 
very simple, very natural, and very sad. 
Rose, who had for so long a time played the 
fool, who took so much pleasure in making all 
the world adore her, without ever loving any 
one, Rose fell herself in love, and to adore a 
young man named Leonard Massi, a musician 
of the orchestra of La Scala, a wretched vio- 
linist! What an idea! 

To tell the truth, Leonard was much below 
his proper position, he had youth, intelligence, 
and extraordinary handsomeness; he thought 
like an artist, like an artist who thinks; he 
discoursed as a gentleman, and improvised as 
a poet. Leonard was poor—Rose wished to 
be poor as he, at least she tried to appear so. 
From that moment adieu to the marble palace! 
adieu to the pretty villa which shone glassily 
down in the crystal Jake, as a palace that the 
sun tinselled every morning! Adieu the met- 
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tlesome steeds and the glittering coaches. 
Adieu the servants, the nobles, and the negroes. 
One and all are ready to forsake her, as soon 
as they know of her love for Leonard. It is 
all done; adieu all Inxury, all magnificence, 
all the amiable follies of other days. Hail to 
the Magdalen, the loving and repentant sinner! 

The stage was now forgotten, and Rose de- 
voted herself wholly to her Leonard. Her 
marbles the most rare, her jewels the most 
precious, her stuffs the most sumptuous, she 
changed, she sold, in order to administer to 
the tender weakness she had for Leonard. 
Excellent and singular girl! She felt the 
highest joy in clothing herself in garments of 
a modesty without show; she attached a vir- 
tue to plainness, and gave her toilet a simpli- 
city, which rendered it yet more original and 
charming. 

Two years she had now yielded herself up 
to her home. She had sacrificed herself to a 
man—to a lover—forgetting her foriune, and 
her once brilliant prospects. Rose had now 
no longer at her feet, friends, flatterers, slaves, 
or poets; she had long laid aside the glittering 
crown and the magnificent draperies of the 
theatre; she had renounced that fairy empire 
of the imagination; she had sold one by one 
the lofty spoils of her ephemeral royalty; ina 
word, she had deigned to make herself hum- 
ble and modest. But poverty now began to 
knock at the door. Leonard, rejected and 
despised by other men, was unable to obtain 
engagement at the theatre. Rose, unsought 
after, now sought in vain, engagement. Many 
and deep were the pains she had to endure, 
disappointment and grief, but, worst of all, 
poverty. 

At this time, howeyer, owing to her cogent 
persuasions, she obtained an engagement. 
The news of her return to the stage had been 
widely spread by a ci-devant admirer, and he 
crowded the house with his friends and re- 
tainers. 

The part chosen was Norma. The evening 
of this representation, announced five days 
beforehand, made the theatre of La Scala 
present to the eye, a dazzling and bewildering 
picture; and when the curtain rose, and the 
scene proceeded, Rose was still the sublime 
tragedian, the incomparable singer, that had 
ravished Milan of old. 

At the fall of the curtain, Rose was called 
for with thundering applauses; the scene was 
heaped with flowers, with sonnets, and with 
crowns; they prayed her, amid acclamations 
and bravos, that she should again return to 
the stage—to the theatre of La Scala, the scene 
of her first success. Rose fell overpowered, 
almost dying, through fatigue, joy, tand 
grief. 

When she returned to her senses, she was 
pale, her form without movement and voice- 
less, and she found that they had gently car- 
vied her to her own chamber; Leonard was 
bending sorrowfully over her. But though 
tlic night’s entertainment would make her 


comparatively rich, yet the bare walls were 
still staring her in the face, and all the chill 
remembrances of their late state rushed on 
her mind. At last, after some moments of 
reverie and distraction, Rose gazed for a long 
time round ‘her chamber; she then pointed 
out to Leonard her solitary music-case, on the 
pulpit of her piano, and her eyes seemed to 
say—* Sing, sing for me!” Leonard obeyed 
this strange prayer; he threw his fingers over 
the instrument; at the first sounds played by 
his hands, at the first notes of the prelude, 
Rose lifted livelily her head, in the attitude to 
listen. Leonard then commenced to sing that 
noted elegy which Rossini has composed on 
the love-agony of a young girl—but all at 
once, falling against the side of her couch, her 
eyes half-closed with gricf, and the sigh yet 
between her lips, Rose endeavoured to conti- 
nue singing that which Leonard had com- 
menced, with a voice of trembling; but the in- 
spired voice of Rose appeared to lose itself, 
and, without finishing the song, ended in a 
murmur that was yet a melody. Leonard ran 
to her, called her by all the names that aro 
most sweet, and was prodigal of the tenderest 
promises, but, alas! of what good were hia 
charming words for one who had no need, in 
this world, either of caresses or kindnesses. 

After all, it was beautiful to die as did Rose, 
to expire near him whom she had so tenderly 
loved, her soul singing a melodious hymn, and 
wafted away at the same time by poesy, love, 
and music. 


TRAITS OF GENIUS. 
(From a Correspondent ) 


RICHARD BONNINGTON, 


On his offering a drawing to a friend, which 
he had expressly made for him, he said:— 


“My object has been to affect your feelings 
by the imagery of beauty, as they might be 
affected when viewing the same scene at the 
dawn of day, as I have often done. 

“ T humbly think I have effected this pur- 
pose, for I am pleased at hearing you exclaim, 
* How beautiful!—how expressive the effect of 
morning-light!’ ” 


This ingenuous youth quitted his native 
village, and his playmates, as simple Richard 
Bonnington. 

In after years he returned, the cultivated 
and well-known Bonningtoa of civilized Eu- 
rope. 

Once of the first of those he encountered was 
an intimate and early friend, to whom he 
warmly extended his hand, but the other, 
who had heard the trumpet of his fame, in a 
tone of cautious distance and respect, ad- 
dressed him as Mr. Bonnington, at which the 
artist burst into tears. 

His days were but few after this. 
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IRRELIGIONISM OF THE OLD 
WORLD. 
(From Fraser's Magazine, No. cxxxii.) 


One painful fact is obvious on the face of all 
ancient history; the common people were 
kept not only in slavery, but in a state of de- 
plorable ignorance. Many causes will ac- 
count for this. The canaille—the or roAAoc— 
were never looked on in that lofty and en- 
during light in which they were regarded in 
Christian lands. They were the drudges and 
the servitors of the philosophers, the states- 
men and the warriors—the beasts of burden 
—the helots of the earth. They had a birth- 
day and a death-day—a commencement anda 
close of their being on earth. Their physical 
comfort was their summum bonum in the 
universal estimate; their glory the toughness 
of their muscles, and the beauty and propor- 
tions of their frames. There was not seen in 
the helot’s breast the germ and rudiment of 
an endless being, a fragment of eternity ; and 
no treatment which excludes this great idea, 

_ can elevate or refine. They had no seventh 
portion of time allotted to rest and to moral 
investigation. No Sabbath sun ever shone on 
them. No day overtock them on which they 
could burst the chains that bound them to the 
oar, and hold free and full communion with 
the Father of Spirits. There was no press 
able to multiply and diffuse the maxims of 
sages, the prescriptions of virtue. There was 
nohome. The truth is sufficiently made out, 
that the common people, in the meridian of 
the luminaries of Athens, were a degraded 
and uncultivated people, and that most of the 
sveptic and sentimental descriptions of that 
period are absurd. 

‘The great defect in all the literature of 
ancient times, is its destitution of a true reli- 
gious principle :—“ When we look back, we 
see that literature has been originated and 
modified by a variety of principles; by pa- 
triotism and natural feeling, by reverence for 
antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, by en- 
thusiasm, by scepticism, by the passion for 
fame, by romantic love, and by political and 
religious convulsions. Now we do not expect 
from these causes any higher action of the 
mind than they have yet produced. Perhaps 
most of them have spent their force. The 
very improvements of society seem to forbid 
the manifestation of their former energy ; for 
example, the patriotism of antiquity, and the 
sexual love of chivalrous ages, which inspired 
80 much of the old literature, and now seem 
to be feverish and vicious excesses of natural 
principles, have gone we trust never to return. 
Are we asked, then, to what impulse or power 
we look for a higher literature than has yet 
existed ? We answer, to a new action or de- 
velopment of the religious principle. By re- 
vealing to us the supreme purpose of the 
Creator, it places us, as it were, in the centre 
of the universe, from which the harmonies, 
true relations, and brightest aspect of things, 
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are discerned. It unites calmness and enthu- 
siasm ; and the concord of these scemingly 
hostile elements is essential to the full and 
healthy action of the creative powers of the 
soul. Jt opens the eye to beauty and the 
heart to love. Literature, under this infiu- 
ence, will become more generous and single- 
hearted ; will penetrate further into the soul ; 
will find new interpretations of nature and 
life ; will breathe a martyr’s love of truth, 
tempered with a never-failing charity ; and 
whilst sympathising with all human suffering, 
will still be pervaded by a healthful cheerful- 
ness ; and will often break forth in tones of 
irrepressible joy, responsive to that happiness 
which fills God’s universe. To us hardly any- 
thing seems plainer than that the soul was 
madé for God. Not only its human affeetions 
guide it to Him—not only its deep wants, its 
dangers and helplessness, guide it to Him ; 
there are still higher indications of the end 
for which it was made. It has a capacity of 
more than human love—a principle or power 
of adoration, which cannot bound itself to 
finite natures, which carries up the thoughts 
above the visible universe, and which in ap- 
proaching God rises into a solemn transport, 
a mingled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher 
life ; and a brighter signature of our own end 
and happinegs cannot be conceived.” 

The disclosures of revelation have unques- 
tionably opened up new fields of literary pur- 
suits—unfolded new springs of hope, of action, 
and development. Under the inspiration of 
Christianity, literature will rise from a lowly 
shrub, creeping upon earth, and interweaving 
itself with ruins and decay, and raise its 
branches to the heavens, giving refreshing 
shelter to mankind, and communicating beauty 
to the world. Let it only be graffed on the 
Tree of Life, and it will wave with golden 
fruit. Heretofore it has borne but crabs— 
sour to the taste, and unfit for food, even 
when outwardly beautiful to the eye. Par- 
nassus must be improved by accessions from 
Mount Zion, and Helicon filled with sweet- 
ened and living waters; and the pilgrim poets 
that dwell amid these ancient resting-places 
must look up for a richer inspiration than 
Apollo or the Muses can yield them. Apart 
from every other and loftier consideration, 
Christianity is a new world ; and presents in 
that new world a new and loftier eminence, 
on which standing we can trace more lucidly 
the sympathies, relationships, harmonies, and 
extended treasures ofthe old. * * * * 


At the present day, we most certainly pos- 
sess scope for the expression of mind in all the 
formulas of speech and human utterance, 
such as the ancient republics never realized. 
lf in modern times our literature pines, and 
is inferior to that of the ancient world, the 
true cause must be in ourselves, not in our cir- 


cumstances. We have the accumulated fruits 
of induction—the leading-strings of profound 
experience throughout the labyrinths of hu- 
man investigation,—our knowledge of the 
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once-buried treasures of geology, of the forms 
and classification of minerals, of the stars in 
the skies,—our intimacy with the secrets of 
nature as divulged in chemistry, and with the 
properties of all productions, as fixed and pro- 
pounded in our pharmacopeias; and all 
these, thrice illumined by the lights and glo- 
ries of revealed religion, place us on a point 
from which we command the resources of the 
universe, and, if possessed of genius, we may 
breathe into them quickening energy, and 
render them the formulas of a great and sub- 
lime literature. In addition to all this, the 
fields of nature are ever varying, and ever 
beautiful; its lights and shadows present ever- 
endless and ever-evanescent loveliness. We 
only want mind to stamp upon the ore the 
shape and the superscription of its might, to 
set forth its compressed and selected imagin- 
ings in lucid order, and in striking forms. It 
is not at present an increased importation of 
raw material we want,—it is rather an in- 
crease of intellectual might, concentrated and 
converging on the materials already subjected 
to our use. We can conceive no greater mis- 
chief than dormant intellect enshrined in ma- 
terial but dumb creation, or embalmed like a 
fly in amber, visible by another light, and its 
torpor the only condition visible. We are 
persuaded that mental power has not reached 
its maximum even in Milton or in Shakspeare ; 
mightier conquests are still before it. More 
magnificent monuments still remain ; let not 
those raised by the master-spirits of the past 
be used as mausolea, wherein shall be en- 
tombed the souls of the present ; but rather as 
scaffolding to yet more gorgeous and glorious 
erections—as platforms on which genius shall 
feed high its giant strength, and prepare and 
plume itself for a more sublime flight. 


APARTMENT IN THE RIALTO. 


I was shown up a broad winding staircase of 
mosaics, into an apartment whose unparalleled 
splendour burst through the opening door 
with an actual glare, making me sick and 
dizzy with luxuriousness. 

In the architecture and embellishments of 
the chamber, the evident intention had been to 
dazzle and astound. Little attention had been 
paid to the decora of what is technically called 
keeping, or the proprietics of nationality. 
The eye wandered from object to object, and 
rested upon none—neither the grotesques of 
the Greek painters—nor the sculptures of the 
best Italian days—nor the huge carvings of 
untutored Egypt. 

Rich draperies in every part of the room, 
trembled to the vibration of low, melancholy 
music, whose unseen origin doubtless Jay in 
the reccsses of the crimson trellis-work which 
tapestried the ceiling. The senses were op- 
pressed by mingled and conflicting perfumes, 
reeking up from strange convolute censers, 
which seemed actually endued,with a mons- 


trous vitality, as their particoloured fires 
writhed up and down, and around their ex- 
travagant proportions. 

The rays of the newly-risen sun poured in 
upon the whole, through windows formed each 
of a single pane of crimson-tinted glass. 
Glancing to and fro, in a thousand reflections, 
from curtains which rolled from their cornices, 
like cataracts of molten silver, the beams of 
natural glory mingled at length fitfully with 
the artificial light, and lay weltering in sub- 
dued masses, upon a carpet of rich, liquid- 
looking cloth of Chili gold. 

Here, then, had the hand of genius been at 
work. <A chaos, a wilderness of beauty lay 
before me. A sense of dreamy and incoherent 
grandcur took possession of my soul, and I 
remained within the doorway, speechless.— 
Bentley’s Miscellany, No. XLV11. 


ERASMUS ON EARLY RISING. 
(Concluded from page 375.) 


A. Go now and change sleep, the image of 
death, for this pleasure, if it seems good. 

B. But in the meantime all my dear night- 
sports are lost. 

A. He looses lead well who turns it into 
gold. Nature has given the night for sleep. 
The rising sun calls up both every kind of 
living creatures, and especially man, to the 
offices of life. “ They who sleep,” says Paul, 
“ sleep in the night; and they who are drunk, 
are drunk in tke night.” T Sanam, what is 
more scandalous than, when all animals awake 
with the sun, some also salute him, not ap. 
pearing, but coming, with singing; when, too, 
the elephant adores the rising sun, that man 
should snore a long time after the rising of 
the sun? As often as that golden splendour 
enlightens your chamber, does it not seem to 
upbraid you asleep—“ Thou fool, why dost 
thou love to lose the best part of thy life? 1 
do not shine for this, that you may sleep in 
private, but that you may mind the most ho- 
nourable things.” Nobody lights a candle 
that he may sleep, but that he may do some 
work; and dost thou nothing else but snore 
by this candle, the finest of all. 

B. You declaim prettily. 

A. Not prettily, but truly. Well, I doubt 
not but that you have frequently heard that 
saying of Hesiod’s—“ sparing is too late at the 
bottom.” 

B. Very frequently; for wine is the best in 
the middle of the wen 4 

A. But the first part of life, to wit, youth, 
is the best. 

B. Truly, 80 it is, 

A. But the morning is that to the day, 
which youth is to life. Do not they do there- 
fore foolishly, who lose their youth in trifles, 
and their morning hours in sleep? 

B. So it appears. 

A. Is there any possession which is to be 
compared to the life of mant 
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_ B. Not indeed all the treasure of the Per- 
sians. 

A. Would you not hate the man very much, 
who could and would shorten youn life by evil 
arts for some years? 

- B. I had rather take his own life from 

im! 

A. But I think them worse, and more mis- 
chievous, who voluntarily make life shorter 
to themselves. 

B I confess, if any such are found. 

A. Found? Nay, all like you do that. 

B. Good words! 

A. Very good. Think thus with your mind. 
Does not Pliny seem to have said very rightly, 
that life is a watch, and that man lives so 
many the more hours, by so much the greater 
part of his time he spends in his studies. lor 
sleep is a sort of death. From whence, also, 
it is pretended, to come from hell, and is 
called the brother-gorman of death by Homer. 
Wherefore, those whom sleep seizeth are nei- 
ther thought amongst the living, nor amongst 
the dead, but yet rather amongst the dead. 

B. So it seems indeed. 

A. Now cast up the account for me, how 
great a part of life they cut off from them- 
selves, who every day lose three or four hours 
in sleep. 

B. I see an immense sum. 

A. Would you not reckon the alchymist for 
& god, who could add ten years to the sum of 
your life, and call back advanced age to the 
vigour of youth. 

B. Why should not I reckon him so? 

A. But you may do this so divine benefit 
to yourself. 

. How so? 

A. Because the morning is the youth of day, 
youth keeps warm till noon. By and by the 
manly age, after which comes the evening for 
old age; sunset succeeds the evening, as the 
death of the day. And frugality is a great 
revenue, but no where greater thanhere. Has 
not he therefore procured to himself a huge 
gain, who has ceased to lose a great part of 
his life, and that the best? 

B. You say true. 

A. Wherefore this complaint seems very 
imprudent, who accuse nature for having 
bounded the life of man within so narrow a 
compass, when they of their own accord cut 
off from themselves so much of that which was 
given them. Life is long enough for every 
one, if it be disposed of sparingly. Nor is it 
& mean proficiency, if a man does everything 
in its time. After dinner we are scarce half 
men, when the body, loadened with meat, op- 
presses the mind. Nor is it safe to call off 
the spirits from the workhouse of the stomach, 
performing the office of concoction to the upper 
parts, much less after supper. But a man is 
wholly man in the morning hours, whilst the 
body is fit for all service, whilst the cheerful 
mind is vigorous, whilst all the organs of the 
mind are quiet and serene, whilst-the particle 
of divine air breathes, as a certain one says, 
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and has a tincture of its original, and is car- 
ried out to honourable things. 

B. You preach indeed finely. 

A. A brazier, for poor vile gain, rises before 
light, and the love of wisdom cannot awake 
us, that we may hear at least the sun calling 
us up to inestimable gain. Doctors commonly 
give not physic but in the morning; they know 
the golden hours to relieve the body. Do not 
we know them to enrich and cure the mind? 
But if these things have little weight with you, 
hear what that heavenly wisdom with Solomon 
says, “ They that watch for me,” says she, “ in 
the morning, shall find me.” Inthe mystical 
psalms, how great is the commendation of the 
morning time. In the morning the prophet 
extols the mercy of the Lord, in the morning 
his voice is heard, in the morning his prayer 
prevents the Lord. And in Luke, the Evan- 
gelist, the people desiring health and instruc- 
tion from the Lord, flock in to him in the 
morning. Why do you sigh? 

B. I scarce refrain from tears, when I think 
how great a waste of life I have made. 

A. It is needless to be tormented for those 
things which cannot be recalled, but yet may 
be cured by future care. Apply yourself to 
this therefore, rather than make a waste of 
the time to come, too, by a vain lamenting of 
what is past. 

B. You advise well, but long custom has 
now brought me under it’s dominion. 

A. Puh! a nail is driven out by a nail, cus- 
tom is overcome by custom. 

B. But it is hard to leave those things to 
which you have long been used. 

A. At the beginning, indeed, but a different 
custom first mitigates that trouble, by and by 
turns it into the greatest pleasure, that you 
ought not to be concerned for a short trouble. 

B. I am afraid it will not succeed. 

A. If you were seventy years old, I would 
not take you off from what you were used to, 
now you are scarce past the seventeenth year, 
I believe. And what is it which that age 
cannot conquer, if there be but a ready mind. 

B. Truly I will attempt it, and endeavour 
that I may become a philologer of a lover of 
sleep. 

Y If you do that, I know well enough, 
after a few days, both you will rejoice in ear- 
nest to yourself, aud give me thanks who ad- 
vised you to it. 


Tue commencement of the bathing season, 
in Holland, is annually announced with as 
much form as the opening of the sessions of 
the States General. The chief place in the 
neighbourhood of the Hague, is Scheveninge, 
which is situated about three miles distant. 
Here there is a kind of large boarding-house, 
which is often frequented by the Royal Fa- 
mily. The season is opened by an official 
bulletin, which announces that the proper 
time is arrived, the temperature of the air 
upon the shore being seventy-nine degrees of 
Fahrenheit. W.G.C. 
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New Books. 


Money. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
Otley.] 


[Comepy call it if you will, but assuredly there 
was never one before, possessed with so lugu- 
brious amoral. The gist of the play is this:— 

As independent in mind as in expression, 
Evelyn, a poor scholar, is, by the will of an 
eccentric millionaire, of congenial spirit, sud- 
denly made inheritor of a vast fortune. Him 
we admire: but beyond this person, the majo- 
rity of characters is to be despised. On this 
accession to wealth, Acts and actors, which 
beforetime invested him with contempt, there- 
upon as grovellingly beset him with their 
homage, as ever did the Babelonite slaves the 
* golden-calf,” at Dura. The mammon-god, 
in truth, is in their hearts, and to that “ mol- 
ten-image” unequivocally they bow. Theso 
things are sad,—nay, shameful—yet are they 
but faithful to the truth, 


As to beauty of composition, the play has 
little ; penned wholly for stage effect, it is 
chiefly commendable for good attitudes and 
showy points. ] 


Evelyn tells his History. 
Left fatherless, when yet a boy, my poor mother 
rudged herself fuod, to give me education. Some one 
Find told her that learning was better than house aud 
land—that’s a lie, Graves. 

Graves. A scandalous lie, Evelyn ! 

Evelyn. On the strength of that lie I was put to 
school—sent to college, a sizar. Do you know what a 
sizar is? Iu pride he isa gentleman—iu knowledge 
he is a scholar—and he crawls about, amidst geutle- 
men and scholars, with the livery ofa goa on his 
back! I carried off the great prizes—I became dis- 
tinguished—I looked to a high degree, leading to a 
fellowship; that is, an iudependence for myself—a 
home for my mother. One day a young lord insulted 
me—lI retorted—he struck me—refused apology—re- 
fused redress. I was a sizar!—a Pariah !—a thing to 
be struck! Sir, I was at least a man, and | horse- 
whipped him in the hall before the eyes of the whole 
College! A few days, and the lord’s chastisement 
was forgotten. ‘The next day the sizar was expelled— 
the career of a life blasted. That is the difference be- 
tween Rich and Poor: it takes a whirlwind to move 
the one—a breath muy uproot the other! [came to 
London. As long as my mother lived I had one to 
toil for ;—and I did tuil—did hope— did struggle to be 
something yet. She died, and then, somehow, my 
spirit broke-_I resigned myself to my fate; the Alps 
above me seemed too high to asceund—I ceased to care 
what became of me. At last I submitted to be the 

or relation—the hanger-on and geutleman-lackey of 
Sir John Vesey. 


An Ambitious Student. 


And thus must I grind out my life for ever!—I am 
ambitious, and Poverty drags me down !—I have learn- 
ing, and Poverty makes me the drudge of fools !—I 
love, and Poverty stands like a spectre before the 
altar! But, no, no—if, as I believe, 1 am but loved 
again, I will—will—what ?—turn opium-eater, and 
dream of the Eden I may never enter ! 

Virtue and Beauty in the World's Eye. 

Look you, now—robe Beauty in silk and cache- 
mire—hand Virtue into her chariot—lackey their ca- 
prices—wrap them from the winds—fence them round 
with a golden circle—and Virtue aud Beauty are as 
goddesses, both to peasant and to prince. Strip them 
of the adjuucts —see Beauty aud Virtue poor—depen- 
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dent—solitary—walking the world defenceless; oh, 
then, the devotion changes its character—the same 
crowd gather eaye:ly around—fools—fops—hibe:tines 
—not to worship at the shine, but to sacrifice the 


victim | 
Is she in Love? 

Let me think. It was yesterday her hand trembled 
when mine touched it. And the ruse I gave her—yes, 
she pressed her lips tc it once when she seemed as if 
she saw me not. But it was a trap—a trick—for I 
was as poor then as now. This will be a jest for them 
all! Well, courage! it is but a poor heart that a 
coquet’s contempt can break! And now that I care 
for no ove, the world is but a great chess-board, and I 
will sit down iu earnest and play with Fortune ! 


Evelyn's Declaration of Love to Clara, 


No—speak not !—my heart has broke its silence, 
and you shall hear the rest. For you [ have endured 
the weary bondage of this house—the fool's gibe—the 
hireling’s sneer—the bread, purchased by toils, that 
should have led me to loftier ends; yes, to see you— 
hear you—breathe the same ais—be ever at hand—that 
if others slighted, from oue at least you might receive 
the luxury of respect :—for this—for this | have lin- 
gered, suffered, and forborne. Oh, Clara! we are or- 
phans both—frieudless both ; you are all in the world 
to me; turn not away—my very soul speaks in these 
words—I Love you ! 

Clara. No—Evelyn—Alfred—No! say it not—thiuk 
it not—it were madness, 

Evelyn. Madness !—Nay, hear me yet. I am poor— 
penniless—a beggar for bread to a dying servant. 
True !—But I have a heart of iron! 1 have know- 
ledge—patience—health,—and my love for you gives 
me at least ambition! I have trifled with my own ener- 
gies till now, for 1 despised all things till I loved thee. 
With you to toil for—your step to support—your path 
to smoothe—and I—I, poor Alfred A clya— promise 
at least to win for you even fume and fortune! Do not 
withdraw your hand—this hand—shall it not be mine ? 

Sir John Vesey, a Man of the World. 

There are two rules in life—First—Men are valued 
not for what they are, but what they seem to be. 
Srconp y, If you have no merit or money of your own, 
you must trade on the meriis and money of other 
people. My futher got the title by services in the 
amy, and died petnyless. On the strength of his ser- 
vices I got a pension of 400/. a-year—on the strength 
of 400/. a-year, 1 took credit for 800/.: on the strength 
of 8002. a-year, I married your mother with 10,000/: on 
the strength of 10,0001, L took crevit for 40,000/., and 
paid Dicky Gossip three guineas a-week to go about 
everywhere calling me “ Stingy Jack.” 

A Gentleman in Black. 

So, Mr. Graves is the executor—the will is addressed 
to him? The same Mr. Graves who is always iu black 
—always lameuting his ill‘ fortune and his sainted 
Maria, who led him the life of a dog ? 

Sir John. The very same. His liveries are black— 
his carriage is black—he always rides a black gallowa 
—and, faith, if he ever marry again, I think he will 
show his respect to his deceased wile, the saiuted 
Maria, by marrying a black woman. 

Reading of the Will. 

Sir John. How d’ye do!—Ah! How d'ye do, gen- 
tlemen? This is a most melancholy meeting! The 
poor deceased !—what a man be was ! 

Blount. 1 was chwistened Fwedewick after him! 
He was my first cousin. 

Sir John. Avd Georgina, his own nicce—next of 
kiv !—an excellent man, though odd-a kind heart, 
bet no liver! I sent him, twice a-year, thirty dozen 
of the Cheltenham waters. It’s a comtort to reflect on 
these little attentions at such a time. 

Stout. And I, too, seat him the Parliamentary De- 
bates, regularly, bound in calf. He was my second 
cousin—-sensible mau—aud a follower of Malthus: 
never married to increase the surplus population, and 
fritter away his money on his own ciildren. And 
now— 

Sharp. Tie will is very short—being all personal 
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property. He was a man that always came to the 


pot. 

Sir John. 1 wish there were more like him!—(Groans 
and shakes his head.) 

~ Chorus groan and shake their heads. 

Sharp (reading). “1, Frederick James Mordauut, of 
Calcutta, being, at the present date, of sound mind, 
though infirm body, do hereby give, wiil, and bequeath 
—impriuis, to my second cvusin, Benjamin Stout, 
Esq., of Pall Mall, Loudon— 

(Chorus exhibit lively emotiun. 

Being the value of the Parliamentary Debates, with 

which he has been pleased to trouble me fur some 

time past—deducting the carriage thereof, which he 
always forgot to pay—the sum of I4/. 2s. 4d. 

7 (Chorus breathe more freely. 
Stout. Eh, what !—14l.? Oh, hang the old miser! 
Sir John. Decency—deceucy! Proceed, Sir. 

rp. “ Item.—To Sir Frederick Blount, Baronet, 
my nearest male relative— 

(Chorus exhibit lively emotion. 

Blount. Poor old Boy ! 

(Georgina puts her arm over Blount’s chair. 

Sharp. “ Being, as I am informed, the best dressed 
young gentleman in London, and in testimony to the 
only merit I ever heard he possessed, the sum of 500/, 
to buy a dressing-case. 

(Chorus breathe more freely; Georgina catches 
Sfither’s eye, and removes her arm. 

Blount (laughing confusedly). Hx! Ha! Ha! Vewy 
poor wit—low !—vewy—vewy low ! 

Sir John. Silence, now, will you ? 

‘harp. “ Item.—To Charles Lord Glossmore—who 
asserts that he is my relation—my collection of dried 
butterflies, and the pedigree of the Mordaunts from the 
rign of King John. [Chorus as before. 

Glossmore. Butterflies !—Pedigree |—I disown the 
plebeian ! 

Sir John (angrily). Upon my word, this is too re- 
voting! Decency—go on. 

Sharp. “ Item.—To Sir John Vesey, Baronet, Knight 
of the Guelph, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c.—[Chorus as eae 
John. Hush! Now it is really interesting 

Sharp. “ Who married my sister, and who sends me 
every year the Cheltenham waters, which nearly gave 
me my death—I bequeath—the erapty bottles. 

Sir John. Why, the ungrateful, rascally, old— 

Chorus. Decency, Sir John—decency | 

Sharp. “ ltem.—To Heury Graves, Esq., of the 
Albany— [Chorus as before. 

Graves. Pooh, gentlemen—my usual luck—not even 
ating, I dare swear ! 

Sharp. “ The sum of 5,000/. in the Three per Cents. 

Lady Franklin. 1 wish you joy } 

Graves. Joy—pooh! Three per Cents !—Funds 
sure to go! Had it been land, now-—though onty au 
acre !—just like my luck. 

Sharp. “ Item.—To my niece, Goorther Vesey— 


as before. 

Sir John. Ah, now it comes ! 

Sharp. “ The sum of 10,000/. India stock, being, 
with her father’s reputed savings, as much as a single 
Woman ought to possess. 

Sir Juhn. And what the devil, then, does the old 
i do with all his money ? 

Chorus. Really, Sir John, this is too revolting. De- 
tency! Hush! 

Sharp. “ Aud, with the aforesaid legacies and excep- 
tions, f do will and bequeath the whole of my fortune, 
in India stock, Bouds, Exchequer bills, Three per 
Cents, Cousols, and in the Bank uf Calcutta, (consti- 
tating him hereby sole residuary legatee and joint 
fecutor with the aforesaid Henry Graves, Esq.,) to 
Alfred Evelyn, now or formerly of ‘Trinity College, 
Cambridge— [Universal Excitement. 

Sharp. Being, I am told, an oddity, like myself—the 
only one of my relatious who never fawned on me, and 
who, having known privation, may the better employ 
Wealth,” 



















































































































































































What is Honesty ? 

Evelyn. Sharp, come here—let me look at you? 
You are my agent, my lawyer, my man of business. I 
Velieve you honest ;—but what és honesty ?—where 
does it exist ?—yia what part of us ? 
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Sharp. In the heart, I suppose, sir. 
Evelyn, Mr. Sharp, it exists in the breeches’ pocket ! 
Observe, I lay this piece of yellow earth on the table— 
1 contemplate you both ;—the man there—the gold 
here! Now, there is many a man iu those streets 
honest as you are, who moves, thinks, feels, and reasons 
as well as we do; excellent in form —imperishable in 
soul; who, if his pockets were three days empty, 
would sell thought, reason, body, and soul, too, for that 
little coin? Is that the fault of the mau ?—no! it is 
the fault of mankind | God made man; behold what 
mankind have made a god! When I was poor I hated 
the world ; now I am rich I despise it! Fools—knaves 
—hypocrites!—By the by, Sharp, send 1002. to the 
poor bricklayer whose house was burnt down yesterdays 


An Even Temper. 


Clara. Such a misfortune! poor Smith is in tears— 
I promised to break it to you. Your little Charley 
had been writing his copy, ard spilt the ink on the 
table; and Smith not seeing it—and taking out the 
turban to put in the pearls as you desired—she—she— 

Lady Franklin. Hat ha! laid it on the table, and 
the ink spoilt it. Ha! ha! how well I cau fancy the 
face she made! Seriously, on the whole, it is fortu- 
nate; for 1 think I look best, after all, in the black 
hat and feathers. 

Clara. Dear Lady Franklin, you really have ths 
sweetest temper 

Lady Franklin. I hope so—for it’s the most becoming 
turban a woman can wear } 


The Newspapers. 

Ay—reai the newspapers !—they'll tell you what 
this world is made of. Daily calendars of roguery and 
woe. Here, advertisements from quacks, money-lenders, 
cheap warehouses, and sported open with two heads. 
So much for dupes and impostors! Turn to the other 
column—police reports, bankruptcies, swindling, for- 
gery, and a biographical sketch of the snub-nosed man 
who murdered his own three little cherubs at Penton- 
ville. Do you fancy these but exceptions to the general 
virtue and health of the nation ?—turn to the teading 
article ! and your hair will stand on end at the horrible 
wickedness or melancholy idiotism of that half the 
population who thiuk differently from yourself. In 
my day I have seen already eighteen crisises, six anni- 
hilatious of Agriculture and Commerce, four overthrows 
of the Church, and three last, final, awful, and irreme- 
diable destructions of the entire Constitution! And 
that’s a newspaper } 


A Marriage of Pride but Poverty. 

Shared? Never let the woman who really loves, 
comfort her selfishness with such delusion! In mar- 
riages like this the wife cannot share ths burden ; it is 
he-—the husband—to provide, to scheme, to work, to 
endure—to grind out his stroug heart at the miserable 
wheel! The wife, alas! cannot share the struggle— 
she can but wituess the despair ! 





Bible Stories. From the Creation to the 
Conquest of Canaan. By G. M. Bussey. 
With illustrations from Westall and Martin. 
[Thomas. ] 


Tue beautiful succinct histories of the earlier 
Scriptures are here presented to the juvenile 
reader, in fair and pleasant chapters; but 
their value is especially enhanced by the addi- 
tional circumstance, that every story is embel- 
lished by two, and sometimes three engravings, 
not mere pictorial coinages from the brains of 
secondary artists, but reduced copies from the 
large paper tableaux—the grand and gorgeous 
idealities of Martin and Westall. A more 
superior book for youthful people could not 
be; inculcating, as the text does, the great 
things written for our good in the books of 
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Genesis and Exodus, and conveying to the 
mind by its pictures, vivider notions of them 
than can anywhere else be met. 

The Christmas work before us is, without 
equivocation, one of true intrinsic merit; it 
reaches at present to the entrance of the Is- 
raclites into Canaan, the “ purple promised 
land.” A grand field is still open—the histo- 


ric books of Kings and Chronicles are yet un- 
touched; these we sincerely hope the author 
will continue, and thereby bestow a benefit on 
the generations of the day. 


A Love Gift for 1841. [Bell. London.] 
Tuis Gift is a well-chosen selection of beau- 
teous effusions on “ Love,” from the works of 
the most admired poets. It is plenteously be- 
dewed with eae gems, shedding a warmth 
and lustre which must enliven the heart, im- 

rove the taste, and subdue the asperities of 
its readers. 


Magazine for the Blind. No. 1v. 
(Simpkin and Co.] 
Ws have had our attention called to the above 
truly useful periodical; and, certainly, it is 
impossible a more desirable production could 
have been published, for it will, doubtless, 
prove a great blessing to those of our unfortu- 
nate fellow-creatures, who are suffering under 
80 severe a Visitation. The work is printed 
in embossed letters, so that although the eye 
cannot see, the fingers may, by feeling, convey 
the various words to the head and to the heart, 
thus giving “ eyes to the blind.” 

It is impossible to speak too highly of a 
work like the one before us, which was pro- 
jected by its editor, who is, alas! himself in a 
state of blindness; and we most ardently re- 
commend it to the serious attention of all our 
subscribers, as a pearl above price to those of 
their friends, who may unfortunately be visited 
with the deprivation of sight. 

The following quotation shows the moral 
nature of the work:— 


_ ON HAPPINESS. 

The beginning, middle, and end of happi- 
ness is contentment. There is, therefore, no 
condition of life in which happiness is unat- 
tainable. It may be enjoyed by the peasant 
who delves the soil, no less than by his wealthy 
lord. The insect which satisfies its thirst with 
the dewdrop contained in the floweret’s cup, has 
as much enjoyment as the elephant which 
drinks from the stream of some mighty river. 
Let it not then be supposed for a moment that 
there is an individual in the world, who is 
necessarily unhappy. 

The philosopher’s stone, which turns every- 
thing it touches into gold, is within the reach 
of all, since, to possess himself of it, a man has 
only so to tutor his mind, as to be able in truth 
to exclaim with the apostle, “ T have learned 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent.” 


Pawsey’s Ladies’ Fashionable Repository 
for 1841. [Longman and Co. London: 
Pawsey, Ipswich.] 


It is our pleasing task again to speak in terms 
of commendation of the above Annual, which, 
like its predecessors, is richly embellished 
with several engravings of buildings, remark- 
able for their architecture, their antiquity, or 
the worth of their possessor, with copious to- 
pographical notices. The Repository, as 
usual, contains many choice pieces of poetry, 
with an abundant selection of amusing cha- 
rades, &c., and tables for Memoranda and 
Cash Accounts are also appended. 


UNREDEEMED PLEDGES. 
THE PAWNBROKER’S SHOP, 


Let us view the interior of this place. Here 
is an incongruous mass! On all sides are dis- 
played, mingled in the strangest manner, the 
spoils of the plundered! Yet there is much 
eloquence in this confusion! These mementos 
of poverty are not mute to one who can inter- 
pret their language !—these odd characters 
are not unmeaning to one who reads them 
rightly ; but tell of the doings of rogues and 
of fools, of the sufferings and tears of the 
hopeless and miserable! Yes; a pawnbroker’s 
shop is the history of the neighbourhood, and 
its pages are “ pledges.” It is a motley and 
curious register, and may provoke sighs and 
smiles. Shall we dip into it ? 

This picture was the very great hope and 
solace of a talented, but very poor artist, 
painted in the intervals that he could snatch 
from the drudgery of his profession and from 
sleep. He had placed all his desire for fame 
on the embodiment of a grand historical sub- 
ject, whilst he was content to paint portraits 
in the meantime for subsistence. Think how 
he must have felt, when compelled by stern 
necessity to raise money on this darling and 
yet unfinished work! his future recompense 
for all present poverty and obscurity! He 
lives but in the hope of redeeming it, and car- 
rying out his design. May he do so! and 
may the public look on the picture in the gal- 
lery with half the fondness of the lonely 
painter in his studio ! 

This pair of ear-rings was pledged, in the 
person of her waiting-maid, by a very respec- 
table lady, that she might pay Mrs p Bon the 
amount of her losses at short whist. She pa- 
thetically laments to her husband the unac- 
countable disappearance of the ear-rings ; but 
expresses great hope that she may be able to 
find them some day. 

This silver candle-stick was stolen from 
rich, good-natured old bachelor, by his trusty 
factotum, Timothy, who is continually hinting 
to his master that John is not to be trusted. 

That splendid military cloak was left here 
yesterday by a “ man about town,” who 
perhaps may call for it to-morrow. He is an 
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adventurer by profession. When flush of 
money, he dresses superlatively, and drinks 
claret and champagne ; when, on the con- 
trary, coin is scarce, he wears a thread-bare 
frock-coat, and patronizes Barclay and Per- 
kins. He is condemned, for his sins, to a sort 
of moral tread-mill— perpetually mounting 
Fortune’s ladder, but always finding himself 
the next minute at the bottom ! 

This diamond-ring belonged to a young 
fellow of education and talent, who finds it 
difficult to turn either profitably to account. 
With a powerful letter of introduction to a 
nobleman, he has been unable as yet to get 
beyond the threshold of his door. Made wise 
by experience, he yesterday pawned his only 
stticle of finery, and intends making a hand- 
some present to his lordship’s porter. 

This battered Dutch clock was pledged, 
with the utmost agony of reluctance, by a 
tich old miser, that he might pay the doctor 
to keep body and soul together a little longer. 
He was attacked by a sudden and alarming 
illness, in consequence of having dined the 
preceding day on stale muscles, and was re- 
duced to the ruinous expedient of parting 
with his clock, as his property is laid out so 
cleverly, at interest, that he leaves himself 
almost starving. And yet, amidst all his 
want and poverty, he is mightily consoled by 
the reflection that he is a rich man. 

Yonder blue coat was pledged by Pat Ryan, 
that he might buy the wedding-ring for his 
dear Norah. This provident couple will be- 
gin the world completely unencumbered by 
the cares of wealth. 

Here is a large brass-clasped Bible, whose 
leaves are blistered by tears. It was pledged 
by a girl to procure medicines for her sick 
mother. Almost as s:on would the old wo- 
man have parted with her life as with this 
valued relic of former and more prosperous 
days. She had preserved it through all the 
changes of fortune, and had communed with 
it as her best friend, during her present ill- 
ness. But it was of no use; she died four 
hy afterwards! When she pawned this 
Bible, she parted with her last hope; and yet 
you may have it for three shillings. 

This broach was left here by an accom- 
plished “ Chevalier d’Industrie,” who (though 
tather reduced) could not resist going to hear 
Grisi, in “ Amina.” His intention was to 
amuse himself with a little business between 
the acts, and to call for his broach as he re- 
turned. But who can foresee the decrees ef 
fate? A lynx-eyed myrmidon of the law 
pounced upon him—he passed that night in 
the station-house—and is now inhaling the 
air of New South Wales. 

This brace of pistols was pawned by an Trish- 
man, that he might purchase a guitar. Hav- 
ing shot his rival, he intends now to commence 
courting his mistress. 

This old-fashioned silver tea-pot was pledged 
by a poor widow, that she might, in part, pay 
the debts of her only son, and keep him, if 
possible, from a prison. 


On returning home, however, from this 
pious errand, she found that the grateful and 
warm-hearted youth had considered it better 
to run from his debts than to pay them, and 
had taken the opportunity of her absence to 
decamp, carrying with him everything valua- 
ble and portable that he could lay his hands on. 

Of such materials is made up a Pawn- 


. broker’s Shop. Our laughter, our pity, and 


our indignation, are called forth by turns ; 
and still, whilst we moralize, the concern 
prospers, and victim succeeds victim without 
end.—Jest and Earnest. 


PRESENTS TO THE QUEEN. 
Amone the numerous votive presents remitted 
to Buckingham Palace for the queen, the fol- 
lowing elegant article of curious and costly 
workmanship, enclosed in an outward case, 
was received and graciously accepted. The 
donor, a venerable spinster, residing in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, seems, as the 
on dit goes, to have taken especial care that 
the creation of her fairy fingers should suffer 
no damage in transitu. Like the conjuror’s 
puzzle, there was case within case, one of cu- 
riously wrought wickerwork; a second of Spa- 
nish mahogany, with the royal arms and the 
letters “ P. R.” in a lozenge, richly emblazoned 
on the lid. This was again enclosed in a 
strong tin case, superscribed “ For the Queen's 
Most Excellent Majesty, Buckingham Palace, 
London.” These mysterious cases contained 
an infant’s cap and robe worthy of a princess. 
They are described to be of the most chaste 
and fanciful design. The cap is composed of 
that delicate, but almost exploded fabric, 
called “ cushion” lace, in the manufacture of 
which, dames of high degree formerly delighted 
to excel. On the crown-piece the royal arms 
of England are embroidered in dead gold, the 
circular fillet exhibiting the national insignia 
of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, wrought in 
gold and colours, within an interminable scroll 
of raised needlework. The robe is equally 
unique. The material is of the finest cachmere, 
lined with eider down, and the colour royal 
purple. The hood, which is quilted and pad- 
ded, is lined with rose-coloured satin, the loops 
of flock gold, with tassels of small pearls. 
The robe is edged all round by a broad stripe 
of crimson Genoa velvet, bearing the royal 
arms, and the insignia of the three nations 
embroidered in dead and burnished gold, and 
relieved with silver fretted work in points. 
The great merit, however, of these elegant ar- 
ticles of infant apparel is said to consist in the 
elaborate beauty of the needlework. 

Another beautiful present, worked by the 
blind of the Royal Victoria Asylum, at the 
Spital, has also been made to the queen, ac- 
cording to the Newcastle Chronicle. It con- 
sists of a shawl, which is six feet square, knit 
of the finest Berlin wool in a tasteful manner, 
the centre being pure white, and the border 
displaying no less than fourteen different 
shades of pink. 
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PERSONAL SOVEREIGNTY.* 


WE all play certain parts upon the stage, less 
important, perhaps, than our vanity dreams 
of, but yet parts which are real, active, and 
influential, as well as indispensable, to the 
denotiment of the grand drama. In creating 
us free and intelligent beings, Heaven has 
assigned us a share in its work, and a share 
in our own destiny, Such is the course of 
action prescribed for us. It is for our interest, 
as well as for our honour, never to renounce 
it. “ When man exalts himself,” says Pascal, 
“T would reduce him to his proper level ; 
when he sinks below it, I would exalt him.” 
Tt is the part of duty and of true wisdom to 
regulate our conduct by the rule of Pascal, 
and to acknowledge at once the dignity, and 
confess the weakness of our position. We 
exist and think in the bosom of profound 
darkness, and the lamp with which we are 
supplied is but small; nevertheless, such as 
it is we possess it, and by its light we are des- 
tined to pursue our steps under the protec- 
tion of that Sovereign Power who has bestowed 
it upon us, and who is himself our guide. 

Let us consider the principle of Personal 
Sovereiguty. 

Men of wrong mind pronounce, that man 
is lord over himself. No authority, say such, 
no law, are to be considered legitimate by 
him, unless sanctioned by his will. In other 
words, and this is the popular form of the 
principle, no one, according to them, is bound 
to yield obedience to laws to which he is not 
himself a consenting party. 

Upon this evil principle, Rousseau has de- 
nounced all government founded upon repre- 
sentation, “ The will,” he says, “ does not 
admit of being represented, it is the same, or 
it is different, there is no medium.” Since 
man’s own will is the sole legitimate source 
of his power over himself, how can he, conti- 
nues this reasoner, delegate that power to ano- 
ther! Can he cause his will to reside away 
from him? He would then create, not a 
representative, but a master. All represen- 
tation then, says he, is tyrannical; for liberty 
consists in the sovereignty over ourselves, and 
man is only free in so far as he obeys no 
other will than his own. 

The consequence is unavoidable. Rousseau 
was wrong but in one respect ; he did not 
carry his argument far enough. Had he car- 
ried it to its full extent, he must have declared 
the unlawfulness of every durable law, and of 
all permanent power. What does it signify 
that a law received my sanction yesterday, if 
to-day my will is changed? Can I only ex- 
ercise my will once? Does my will exhaust 
its authority by a single act? And as that is 
the sole master that I am bound to obey, must 
I submit for the rest of my life to the slavery 
of obeying those laws, from which this master 


& ° From an Essay in the “ Revue Fravguise,” by 
M. Guizvt. 


who made them commands me to liberate 
myself ? 

Now when philosophers have considered 
man in himself, with respect only to the con- 
nection between his activity and his intelli- 
gence, they have never for a moment ventured 
to assert that his will was his only legitimate 
law, that is to say, that every action would 


‘be reasonable or just, solely because it was 


free and voluntary. They have all recognized 
as superior to the will of the individual, a 
certain controlling law, known by the name 
either of reason, morality, wisdom, or truth, 
from the dictates of which he cannot permit 
his conduct to depart, without making either 
an absurd or culpable use of his liberty. In 
all systems, whether we speak of interest, 
innate sense, human custom or duty, whether 
it be the spiritualist or the materialist, the 
believer or the sceptic, all agree that there 
are actions which are reasonable or unreason- 
able, just or unjust ; all agree that if a man 
possess the liberty of acting, either in oppo- 
sition to, or in accordance with, reason and 
truth, this liberty by no means causes an act, 
in itself absurd and criminal, to lose that cha- 
racter because it is voluntary ; nor does it 
sanction the act as reasonable or right, merely 
because the will prompted its performance. 

As soon as the individual consulting his 
intelligence before employing his liberty, re- 
cognizes that rule which prescribes reason or 
morality to his conduct, he cannot fail at the 
same time to acknowledge that he did not 
institute this rule; that it is not the arbitrary 
offspring of his will, and that its abolition or 
its alteration is alike beyond his control. His 
will is free to obey, or to disobey his reason, 
but his reason in its turn is independent of his 
will, and possesses the privilege of judging, 
after the rule it has recognized, the will which 
does not submit to it. 

Considered, therefore, separately, and with 
reference to himself, the individual does not 
act arbitrarily, and according to his own will; 
his will is not his sole legitimate sovereign ; 
it is not the power which creates and imposes 
upon man those laws of obligation, the exist- 
ence of which he cannot deny. He receives 
them from a higher source ; they issue from 
a more exalted sphere than that of liberty ; 
from a sphere where the question lies not 
between what man desires, or disapproves, 
but between what is true or false, just or 
unjust, conformable or contrary to reason. In 
descending from this sublime sphere to that 
of action and of life, these laws traverse the 
domain of liberty, which is situated on the 
confines of the two worlds ; and there arises 
the question whether free-will shall or shall 
not conform to the laws of sovereign reason. 
But in whatever manner this question may 
be decided, the right of imposing the law, 
that is to say, the sovereign power, does not 
depart from reason in order to reside with 
the will. In no case dees the will possess 
the privilege of conferring upon acts which it 
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sanctions, the character of being legitimate ; 
they either possess this character or not, in 
proportion as they accord with, or oppose the 
laws of eternal reason, the sole source of all 
legitimate power. 

In other words, man does not exerciso by 
virtue of his liberty, an absolute sovereignty 
over himself. As an intelligent and moral 
being, he is subject to laws which are not of 
his own creation, and which are binding upon 
him in right ; although, as a free being, he has 
the power of refusing his obedience to them, 
but not his assent. 

. Quitting the consideration of man separately 

and in himself, in order to consider him in 
his relations with other men, man, in his in- 
tercourse with his equals, exercises over them 
a sovereignty, according as he brings into 
action his intelligence, his moral nature, and 
his reason, the image more or less complete 
of that intelligence, that reason, and that 
nature, which are divine. In both cases, the 
legitimacy of law and power depends upon 
the same conditions, and emanates from the 
same source ; this source being far above the 
will, either of him who commands, or of him 
who obeys. 


Two facts will occupy the place of argu- 
ments :— 

Who has ever denied the legitimacy of the 
paternal authority? It has its limits ; and, 
like all human power, it may also have its 
excess ; but has it ever been pretended that 
it becomes illegitimate so soon as obedience 
on the part of the child is involuntary? Ne- 
vertheless, the will exists in the child; it par- 
takes of the same nature as that of the full- 
grown man, and is equally dear to the indi- 
vidual. Whence, then, is derived the legiti- 
macy of this power, even when obedience is 
no longer voluntary? Is it from the bodily 
strength of the father? No! It is from his 
moral superiority ! Legitimate empire belongs 
neither to the will of the child that is defi- 
cient in reason, nor even to the pure will of 
the father ; for the will neither of the old 
nor the young, the weak nor the strong, is 
capable, in any case, of conferring a right of 
itself alone; that power belongs only to ra- 
tional and superior intelligence. ‘Yhe right 
is founded purely upon the superiority of in- 
telligence and reason in the father: neither 
the will of the latter, nor that of the child con- 
tains the principle of that right, nor arbitra- 
rily directs its application. 


Another fact :—When the madness or men- 
tal weakness of a man becomes established, 
although society might have nothing to fear 
from that man, he is, nevertheless, deprived 
of his liberty. By what right? Has the will 
that existed in him perished? If it be the 
only source of legitimate power, is it not 
always in its place to exercise that power ? 
Yes, the will is there ; but the true sovereign 
of man, the legitimate lord over the will itself, 
Reason, is extinct in the individual. It is, 


therefore, necessary that some law should be 
provided for him from without; that the 
reason of others should direct him, since his 
own is no longer capable of presiding over 
his will. 

What is true of the child, the madman, and 

the idiot, is true also of mankind in general. 
In all social relations, as in those just alluded 
to, in the intercourse between man and man, 
as in his relation to himself, no one possesses 
the right to make a law, according to his own 
will, or to refuse obedience to a law only be- 
causo he disapproves of it. Whether viewed 
as a question of command or of resistance, of 
government or of liberty, the will alone con- 
fers no right, no legitimate power: Reason 
and Justice are completely supreme over all 
will. 
Thus falls to the ground the theory of per- 
sonal sovereignty—the mortal enemy no less 
of moral than of social order, and calculated 
to produce, in the mind of man, nothing but 
disquietude; in society, nothing but anarchy. 

Instead, then, of elevating the wills of indi- 
viduals to the rank of sovereigns,—indeed of 
rival sovereigns,—they ought rather to be 
classified as subjects obeying the same sove- 
reign. In the place, thereforg, of declaring 
that every man is lord over himself, and that 
no man possesses power over him, unless he 
consent to that power being exercised, we 
must declare that no man is lord either over 
himself or any other man, and that none have 
a right to refuse obedience to Truth. 





Arts an¥ Sciences. 
WHITELAW AND STIRRATT’S PATENT WATER- 
MILL. 


Tue speed of this new hydraulic machine is 
well suited for every purpose: and it has a 
governing apparatus, which renders its mo- 
tion as uniform as that of the best constructed 
steam-engine. There is scarcely any wear 
and tear in the new mill, and it takes up re- 
markably little room. No very expensive 
building, or other erection, is needed for its 
fixing, and the cost of the machine itself is 
trifling in every case. Ona fall of very great 
height, where to erect an over-shot wheel 
would be impossible, and the building and 
excavation enormously expensive, the new 
water-mill may be used to great advantage. 


A machine erected lately for Messrs. Neil, 
Fleming, and Reid, at their works, Shaws- 
water, Greenock, gives, when tested by the 
friction apparatus invented by M. Prony, 75 
per cent. of the whole power of the water 
which works it; the power of the water bein 
79 horses, and the power of the machine equa 
to that of 59. 25 horses, or 75 per cent., as 
stated, Mr. Stirratt’s water-mill of 23 horses® 
power, is the first that was made; it was 
tested in the same way as M. Prony’s, and the 
result of the experiment equally favorable. 
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News from the East—* Fine day, Sir; 
any news from the East?”—“ Yes! all the 
wise men have gone back there ! 

Last Moments of Goéthe.—And now that 
noble figure is but mould. Only a few months 
ago, those majestic eyes looked, for the last 
time, on the light of a pleasant spring morn- 
ing. Calm, like a God, the old man sat. 
Books were near him, and the pen had just 
dropped, as it were, from his dying fingers. 
“ Open the shutters, and let in more light !” 
= the last words that came from those 

ps. 

Patriotic Feeling —* An Englishman owes 
something to his country !”—“ He does, in- 
deed ! East winds, fogs, rheumatism, pulmo- 
nary complaints, and taxes !” 

Thurso Fisheries. — When the present 
Duke of Sutherland dined, many years ago, 
at Thurso Castle, our fishermen were eager to 
prove the productiveness of this coast ; there- 
fore, two-and-twenty different kinds of fish 
were placed on the table at once, including 
salmon, cod, turbot, ling, tusk, haddock, and 
every thing that swims, besides an odd fish, 
called, from its’ resemblance to the feline spe- 
cies, the cat-fish, and considered a great deli- 
cacy, though not a very prepossessing one. 
The salmon-fishing of this river was then let 
for 1,000/. a-year. It is recorded in the pa- 
rish books of Thurso, that in 1786, no less 
than two thousand five hundred and sixty 
salmon were taken out of the river at one 
sweep of the net.—Shetland and the Shet- 
landers. 

Roman -Excavations at Fescote.—Tho 
Duke of Buckingham-and Chandos still con- 
tinues the excavations-of the Roman villa at 
Fescote, on the farm of Mr. Roper. Many 
interesting discoveries are daily made,amongst 
which was a wooden spout or tube, which 
when uncovered at the top, threw up water 
the height of several feet. Oak piles have also 
been taken out, the wood of which, although 
completely saturated with water, is as sound 
as when put down.—Bucks Herald. 

Self-P~aise.—The poorest wheel of a wag- 
gon always creaks the loudest. 

There is an eastern Booby-bird, which seeks 
concealment by thrusting its head into the 
sand, forgetting that ite body is only the more 
offensively perked up in the face of its laugh- 
ing enemies. 

Napoleon's Remains.—M. Isabey, the great 
marine painter, a few day’s since, left Paris 
for Cherbourg, to be present at the setting out 
of the funeral flotilla, to make a picture of it 
for next year’s Louvre. 

The Bear.—When dealing with his human 
ts he prefers to use his mouth, rather 
than hug with his arms; his antagonist usu- 
ally comes off with his arms and legs bitten 
in innumerable places, and most frequently 
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with the loss of his crown—for it is somewhat 
odd, that a bear has a vast pleasure in strip- 
ping the skull of its scalp. 

The short, thymy pasture of the Mendip 
hills, makes sweeter, crisper, more partridge- 
like mutton, and therefore lamb, than any in 
England. 


Consolatory for a bad World.—This is an 
atrocious world!—but it will be burnt one day, 
and that’s some comfort! 

Trish Antiquities.—A farmer lately disco- 
vered in a bank in a bog, in the townland of 
Kinnigo, near Armagh, a beautiful antique 
bulla. It is nearly tho shape of a heart, and 
is made of fine gold. The back and front are 
without ornament, but the sides are covered 
with fine twisted wire, ending in loops at the 
top. pg | with it he found other antiqui- 
ties, all in high preservation, and now in the 
possession of Mr. Corry, Armagh. 

History.—The perfection of history is to be 
disagreeable to all parties. 

Brandy and Salt.—At a late mecting of 
the Royal Medico-Botanical Society, a non- 
professional member inquired the opinion of 
the medical men present respecting the real 
virtues (?) of the popular remedy of brandy 
and salt. An opinion was expressed that in 
some slight cases of external disease, it might 
serve as a substitute for opodeldoc, but beyond 
that it was useless, and in a vast majority of 
cases pernicious, either by its direct action, or 
by its preventing the use of more efficacious 
measures. The addition of the salt to the 
spirit produces no other effect. than that of 
rendering it very nauseous. It isan old recipe 
of Paracelsus [1541]; thus again proving the 
truth of the old adage—* There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

Norwegian Novembers.—November is, in 
the language of Norway, called “ slaughter 
month;” because they then kill as many sheep 
and cows as the size of their herds will afford, 
and salt them for consumption during the 
winter. 


No. 18, the Ruling Number in the Fate of 
Napoleon.—The circumstance of the Belle 
Poule frigate having left St. Helena with the 
remains of Napoleon on the 18th of October, 
has led to an article in a German paper, stating 
several events of importance connected with 
the career of the emperor as having taken 
place on? that day of the month. The article 
names—the Revolution, which gave him tho 
consulate; the battle of Torlina, on the Bere- 
zina; the battle of Leipsic; the battle of Wa- 
terloo; and his arrival at St. Helena. 

Oliver Cromwell had also his signal num- 
ber—it was 30—the 30th of September. On 
that day, he gained the battle of Worcester, 
the battle of Dunbar, and’died on that day. 
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